MAURICE  HEWLETT'S  ESSAYS

restless communicativeness in printed talk. He
drifted into the essay as a casual journalist, and
developed into a master. And the odd thing was
that he became one of the most spontaneous of
essayists. The prose of his novels, as everybody
has observed, had a certain deliberate and
artificial tinge, which was reflected also in the
earlier of his poems. You could like the tinge or
not; it was there, though mannerisms in Hewlett
which appeared calculated were not always so.
As an essayist, at any rate at the end, he wrote
with at least what seems to be not only a total
absence of affectation, but a total absence of
deliberation, of self-consciousness even. He was
an eager man, eager in his very catholic interest in
facts, eager also in argument. He knew a vast
amount about nature, mankind, and books; he
had travelled, he had dined out, he had suffered ;
he had passionate convictions and entertaining
hobby-horses; he had an extraordinarily pre-
hensile and vivid memory ; and when he began to
talk in print he poured out an astonishing mis-
cellany of information and recollection, coloured
by a personality at once fierce and tender, and
couched in the language of one who was writing as
fluently, as brusquely, as changefully as he talked,
but whose talk had itself the effortless distinction
that came from wide culture and a previous life of
hard application to the art of expression. There
are fine sustained passages in his essays, but they
arise naturally out of their surroundings, and
fluctuate truly with true emotion: there is not a
line written merely for effect, and not a page
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